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Another  typical  week  at  La  Salle.  College  administrators 
and  academic  officers  are  discussing  some  common 
concerns  with  neighborhood  leaders.  The  college's  eco- 
nomic development  specialist  is  arranging  for  jobs  for  a 
couple  of  local  residents,  then  advising  some  merchants  in 
Germantown  about  improving  their  sales.  La  Salle's  neigh- 
borhood schools  specialist  is  explaining  some  of  the 
financial  and  legislative  problems  plaguing  the  system  to  a 
group  of  concerned  parents  of  elementary  school  young- 
sters. Meanwhile,  residents  are  signing  up  for  non-credit 
courses  in  such  topics  as  housing  rehabilitation,  photogra- 
phy, and  creative  dancing.  And  a  group  of  La  Salle 
students  are  combing  the  neighborhood,  collecting  data 
on  abandoned  houses,  vacant  lots  and  other  urban  prob- 
lems that  will  soon  be  turned  over  to  city  officials,  hopefully 
for  immediate  action. 

Jes,  another  typical  week  for  La  Salle's  Urban  Studies 
and  Community  Services  Center,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive college-sponsored  operations  in  the  nation. 
"Our  center  is  certainly  unique,"  says  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Geruson,  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  college 
and  chairperson  of  the  Urban  Center  Board.  "It's  still  the 
only  one  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia— and  one  of  the  few  in 
the  entire  country — that  offers  community  service,  re- 
search, and  educational  urban  courses.  Most  other  institu- 
tions offer  two  of  the  three  services.  But  we  were  among 
only  a  handful  of  colleges  that  started  out  as  a  community- 
service-based  organization." 

Geruson  should  know.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  La 
Salle's  Urban  Studies  Center.  In  1967,  he  and  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Coffee,  then  an  associate  professor  of  sociology, 
approached  the  college's  Brother  President  Daniel  Ber- 
nian,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  with  the  concept  of  developing  some 
sort  of  community  service.  Initially,  it  was  seen  as  much  a 
community  relations  liaison  rather  than  a  catalyst  for 
neighborhood  development,  recalls  Geruson. 

Gradually,  through  the  guidance  of  its  first  directors- 


John  F.  McNelis  and  Frank  Delaney,  as  well  as  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  succeeded  Brother 
Daniel  Bernian  as  president  of  the  college,  the  center 
began  to  develop  its  community  service  and  technical 
assistance  capabilities.  Slowly,  the  work  of  the  center  was 
re-directed  toward  the  concept  of  education.  Urban  stud- 
ies and  neighborhood  research  became  more  important 
as  an  academic  discipline.  Neighborhood  residents  were 
invited  to  become  part  of  the  college's  educational  process 
and  take  non-credit  courses. 

/\s  La  Salle's  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.  notes,  there  are  sound  philosophical  reasons  for 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  community.  "A  Church- 
related  college  should  be  a  good  corporate  neighbor, 
especially  in  an  area  of  past  neglect  by  governmental 
entities  and  of  high  unemployment,"  he  says.  "Secondly, 
our  urban  location  should  be  seen  as  an  opportunity,  not 
a  drawback,  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  many 
careers  in  America  and  the  total  world  of  the  21st  century. 
Virtually  all  the  center's  programs  have  their  meaning  in 
these  two  principles." 

The  staff  of  the  Urban  Studies  Center  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly, from  two  full-time  staff  members  at  the  beginning  to 
eight  full-time  employees  today.  In  addition,  the  center 
used  six  faculty  members,  14  student  interns  and  three 
graduate  student  interns  for  neighborhood  research  last 
year,  as  well  as  a  half-dozen  work-study  students.  Serving 
what  has  become  known  as  the  GLOW  area  (German- 
town,  Logan,  Olney,  West  Oak  Lane),  the  Urban  Center 
has  the  potential  of  reaching  almost  200,000  people.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  about  70  neighborhood 
organizations  in  this  area;  La  Salle  officials  work  directly 
with  leaders  of  about  one-third  of  them.  "I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  college  has  brought  close  to  $1  million  into  the 
area  through  human  service  outreach  programs  since 
1967,"  says  Dr.  Dennis  Brunn,  who  took  over  as  executive 
director  of  the  center  three  years  ago. 


Some  500  people  like  these  students  in  a  creative  dance  session  take  Communiversity  courses  every  year. 
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Dr.  Dennis  Brunn,  director  of  La  Salle's 
Urban  Studies  and  Community  Services 
Center,  with  staff  members  Fasaha 
Mvumbuzi  (seated),  the  neighborhood 
schools  specialist;  Jean  Waites  (left),  di- 
rector of  the  Communiversity,  and  Ah- 
meenah  Young,  neighborhood  econom- 
ic-development specialist.     *■ 
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Brunn,  a  native  of  Northport  Center,  NY,  earned  a 
doctorate  in  sociology  at  Washington  University,  of  St. 
Louis.  In  addition  to  teaching  stints  there  as  well  as  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  and  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  he  worked  for  a  year  as  director  of  social  services 
for  10,000  members  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers 
Union  in  Detroit.  He  sees  some  interesting  parallels  be- 
tween the  problems  of  low-income  workers  and  residents 
of  urban  neighborhoods — primarily  the  fact  that  people 
soon  realize  that  they  can't  solve  problems  all  by  them- 
selves; they  need  cooperation  and  organization.  Living  in 
Germantown  in  the  1960's,  he  also  liked  what  he  saw 
about  La  Salle's  initial  efforts  at  community  service. 

"My  earliest  impressions  were  that  the  college  was  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  track  record  of  positive  cooperative 
relationships,  particularly  in  Germantown,"  recalls  Brunn, 
"relationships  that  could  be  built  on."  The  Urban  Center 
originally  was  designed  to  serve  the  area  within  a  mile 
radius  of  La  Salle  and  most  of  its  work  centered  on  central 
and  lower  Germantown.  Thanks  to  some  outside  funding 
— particularly  a  pair  of  grants  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  totalling  $558,334,  the  Center  has  made 
significant  progress  in  developing  cooperative  projects 
with  the  lower  West  Oak  Lane,  Logan,  and  Fern  Rock 
areas.  Next  on  the  agenda,  hopefully  within  the  next  two 
years,  Olney. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  services  of  the  Center, 
Brunn  worked  at  personnally  establishing  closer  ties  with 
the  various  departments  on  campus,  making  sure  that  they 
were  informed  about  the  projects  and  goals  of  the  col- 
lege's community  outreach  efforts.  "There  were  bridges  to 
be  built,"  he  recalls.  "Some  of  the  close,  cooperative  ties 
with  the  main  campus  seemed  to  be  a  little  weak." 

[jrunn  sat  down  with  various  college  officials  in  the 
public  affairs,  student  affairs,  and  academic  affairs  areas. 
He  established  stronger  working  relationships  with  direc- 
tors of  the  Continuing  Education  For  Women  and 
Academic  Discovery  Programs.  He  recruited  students 
from  his  social  work  course  to  serve  field  internships  at  the 
Urban  Studies  Center,  working  with  neighborhood  groups. 
"I  think  we  have  made  some  progress,  but  I  think  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  terms  of  institutionalizing  a  neighbor- 
hood orientation  among  a  number  of  departments,"  Brunn 
says.  "We  probably  have  a  lot  of  communication  still  to  do 
with  many  departments  in  the  college  who  aren't  really 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing  and  don't  see  how  their  work 
at  La  Salle  can  relate  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
community." 

As  part  of  its  ongoing  campaign  to  increase  visibility  in 
the  community,  all  Urban  Center  Services  are  provided  to 
neighborhood  groups  within  the  Campus  Boulevard  Con- 
sortium area.  The  CBC,  which  was  organized  two  years 
ago  is  comprised  of  1 1  neighborhood  educational  and 
medical  institutions.  "People  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  CBC  institutions  by  getting  together  have  not  increased 
their  landholdings,"  says  Brunn.  "Rather,  they  have  in- 
creased their  role  as  lobbyists  for  the  neighborhood  in  a 
positive  sense.  They  have  increased  the  attention  of  the 
city  in  terms  of  city  services  and  city  planning  for  this 


neighborhood.  They  see  that  the  institutions  are  willing  to 
work  in  a  cooperative  fashion." 

Brunn  says  that  one  of  the  Urban  Center's  strongest 
contributions  to  the  community  revolves  around  neighbor- 
hood research  which  has  not  only  involved  La  Salle 
students  and  faculty  members,  but  has  also  provided  a 
valuable  feeling  of  "belonging"  to  neighborhood  residents 
and  senior  citizens  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in 
data-collecting.  "I  emphasize  that  such  research  is 
planned  with  neighborhood  groups,"  says  Brunn,  because 
we  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  many  neighborhoods, 
particularly  low-income  and  minority  neighborhoods,  have 
been  over-researched.  We  are  careful  to  make  sure  that 
our  research  has  a  likelihood  of  benefiting  the  neighbor- 
hood. Our  goal  is  to  provide  organized  groups  and  busi- 
ness associations  with  ammunition  that  they  can  use  to 
promote  neighborhood  improvement." 

U  rban  Center  staffers  recently  completed  a  "Pulaski 
Town  Study,"  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
O'Grady,  '56,  professor  of  history  at  the  college.  Re- 
quested by  members  of  that  area's  civic  organization,  the 
study  ascertained  that  the  neighborhood  contained 
enough  historic  aspects  to  be  declared  an  historic  district. 
If  the  area  was  so  designated  by  the  National  Historic 
Register,  homeowners  would  get  certain  tax  breaks  if  they 
renovated  their  homes.  Elsewhere,  Urban  Center  re- 
searchers have  provided  neighborhood  groups  with  lists  of 
abandoned  houses,  houses  owned  by  the  city,  or 
absentee  landlords  which  has  helped  them  be  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  municipal  officials  in  having  vacant 
houses  boarded  up  or  vacant  lots  cleaned.  In  Logan,  a 
"future-oriented"  research  project  has  been  collecting 
data  on  the  different  ethnic  groups  that  comprise  the  area 
in  an  effort  to  establish  smoother  relationships  among  the 


La  Salle's  Urban  Studies  Center  presents  a  number  of  certificates  of  merit 
annually  to  neighbors  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  Urban  community.  Here,  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis, 
and  Urban  Center  Board  Chairman  Dr.  Richard  T.  Geruson  (right)  presents 
one  of  last  year's  awards  to  Georgia  Dean,  originator  of  the  "Green  Ribbon 
Campaign,"  illustrating  concern  for  the  black  children  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Atlanta. 


Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  Koreans,  Blacks,  Ukrainians, 
and  other  nationalities  who  live  and  work  there.  In  central 
Germantown  one  staffer  has  been  working  almost  full-time 
to  bring  minority  business  people  together  and  keep  them 
informed  about  economic  development  plans  for  the  area. 
"There  aren't  any  big  victories  to  point  to  yet,"  explains 
Brunn.  But  there  are  some  small  victories  of  that  sort.  For 
example,  there  is  no  dramatic  improvement  yet  in  central 
Germantown.  We've  seen  some  progress  there,  but  this  is 
a  project  going  uphill  in  terms  of  the  economic  trends. 
What  we  are  doing  is  contributing  some  organizational 
data  about  the  economic  situation,  adding  some  technical 
resources  to  a  joint  planning  effort  that  may  lead  to  some 
new  stores  coming  and,  maybe,  to  some  new  jobs." 

\Jne  of  the  Urban  Center's  biggest  accomplishments 
has  been  the  establishment  of  its  Communiversity,  under 
the  direction  of  Jean  Waites,  which  has  provided  a  wide 
variety  of  non-credit  courses  to  neighborhood  residents  on 
campus  and  to  senior  citizens  at  various  Public  Housing 
facilities  in  Philadelphia.  Some  500  people  every  year  take 
courses  of  approximately  eight  weeks  in  Tenant  Organiz- 
ing Neighborhood  Planning  and  Development,  Career 
Explorations,  History,  and  Literature,  among  others. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communiversity  has  proven 
its  value  as  a  positive  outreach  effort  by  the  college,"  says 
Brunn.  "Many  communiversity  graduates  later  call  us  and 
bring  their  concerns  in  terms  of  community  problems."  In 
addition,  college  officials  have  some  indication  that  a 
number  of  communiversity  graduates  later  matriculate  at 
La  Salle,  either  through  its  Continuing  Education  For 
Women  Program  or  through  regular  Evening  Division  or 
Day  School  channels.  And  that,  says  Brunn,  is  one  of  the 
real  advantages  of  a  Communiversity  program.  To  date, 
the  Urban  Center  has  been  reaching  primarily  the  neigh- 


borhood leadership,  the  people  actively  involved  in  their 
particular  area.  Communiversity  offerings,  however,  are 
helping  the  college  reach  the  rank-and-file  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  who  may  not  be  a  member  of  a  community 
organization. 

/\nother  Urban  Center  project  that  has  been  well-re- 
ceived, especially  this  year  in  light  of  the  worst  Public 
School  crisis  in  Philadelphia  since  1972,  is  its  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  program,  under  the  direction  of  Fasaha 
Mvumbuzi.  Working  primarily  with  a  coalition  of  communi- 
ty groups,  parents,  and  interested  individuals  comprising 
the  Northwest  Task  Force  on  Public  Education,  Mvumbuzi 
has  provided  research,  guidance,  and  assistance  focusing 
on  the  group's  theme,  "How  Can  We  Find  and  Promote 
Some  Long-Range  Solutions  to  the  Fiscal  and  Organiza- 
tional Problems  of  the  Schools?"  In  short,  she  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  more  informed  citizenry  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  school  system  and  the  budgetary  and  legisla- 
tive problems  that  have  plagued  it  for  years.  As  a  result  of 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  project,  a  half-dozen  La  Salle 
students  regularly  tutor  elementary  school  youngsters  sev- 
eral times  a  week  at  the  Belfield  Recreation  Center. 

"I  think  that  its  very  appropriate  for  an  Urban  Center 
connected  to  a  college  to  be  involved  in  these  programs," 
says  Brunn.  "Progress  is  slow  sometimes  and  the  ability  to 
measure  our  own  impact  is  often  difficult.  But  I  hope  to 
involve  more  and  more  students  and  faculty  members  in 
outreach  programs  that  directly  teach  neighborhood  resi- 
dents and  help  them  to  improve  their  own  educational 
institutions." 

Brunn  feels  that  his  most  significant  contributions  as 
director  of  the  Urban  Center  have  involved  the  expanded 
makeup  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  the  substantial  as- 
sistance provided  to  the  Neighborhood  Development  Al- 


A  La  Salle  undergraduate  tutors  neighborhood  elementary 
school  students. 


La  Salle  varsity  basketball  players  like  Kurt  Kanaskie.  '80  give  clinics 
tor  neighborhood  youngsters  at  the  Belfield  Recreation  Center 
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liance,  and  the  development  of  a  Neighborhood  Job  Bank. 
"Looking  back,  I  think  it  was  a  wise  decision  for  La  Salle 
to  initiate  an  urban  outreach  program  in  a  joint  col- 
laberative  fashion,"  says  Brunn,  referring  to  the  makeup  of 
the  Board— eight  representatives  from  the  community  and 
the  same  number  from  the  college  including  its  provost 
and  vice  president  for  public  affairs.  When  I  arrived  (as 
director),  I  felt  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  Urban  Center  was 
the  fact  that  even  though  the  center  was  financed  by  the 
college  and  is  a  department  of  the  college  working  within 
college  policy,  the  day-to-day  programs  and  priorities  of 
the  Urban  Center  are  set  by  this  joint  college-community 
board. 


Everything  From  Day  Care 
To  Advice  For  Elderly 

In  addition  to  the  services  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  article,  La  Salle  College's  interac- 
tion with  the  community  encompasses  a  number 
of  on-campus  departments.  For  example: 

Campus  facilities  are  provided  free  of  charge  to 
dozens  of  community  groups.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, some  40  neighborhood  organizations  held 
functions  at  La  Salle  including  the  Miss  Belfield 
Recreation  Pageant,  the  Logan  Youth  Association 
Banquet,  the  Ivy  Leaf  School  Parent's  Association 
Christmas  Party,  and  the  17-23  Neighborhood 
Association  Meeting. 

La  Salle's  Athletic  facilities  in  Hayman  Hall  have 
been  provided  for  a  number  of  community  ac- 
tivities including  Basketball  Tournaments  for 
neighborhood  youth  in  Hayman  Hall.  Nine  neigh- 
borhood groups  used  the  college's  outdoor  pool 
at  the  Good  Shepherd  Home  last  summer. 

About  90  educationally  underprepared  and  ec- 
onomically disadvantaged  students  from  seven 
area  neighborhood  groups  are  participating  this 
year  in  the  college's  Academic  Discovery  Pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  prepare,  and  assist 
them  for  admission,  retention,  and  graduation 
from  La  Salle. 

La  Salle's  Building  Blocks  Day  Care  Center, 
supported  by  the  college  with  rent-free  facilities 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  served 
42  children  last  year  including  24  coming  from 
families  living  within  a  two  mile  radius  of  the 
campus. 

Last  year,  student  volunteers  from  the  college's 
Accounting  Department  provided  free  income  tax 
advice  to  neighborhood  residents.  Registered 
Nurse  students  from  the  college's  Department  of 
Nursing  taught  "self-health  assessment"  to  young 
women  and  elderly  from  the  area,  and  worked 
with  children  from  the  Green  Tree  School  in  Mt. 
Airy. 


[j  °ard  members  from  the  community  are  rotated  every 
three  years  and  represent  such  groups  as  the  Wister 
Neighborhood  Council,  the  Germantown  Settlement,  the 
Belfield  Area  Neighbors,  the  Ogontz  Area  Neighbors,  and 
a  long-time  resident  of  Mt.  Airy.  Plans  are  underway  to  add 
representatives  from  Logan  and  West  Oak  Lane.  One  of 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  projects  and  some  economic 
development  programs  came  out  of  Board  of  Directors' 
suggestions.  "The  Board  has  added  strength,"  says 
Brunn.  "It  has  added  creditability  to  our  programs  and  to 
our  statements  to  the  community  that  the  college  is  doing 
these  programs  with  the  community's  interest  and  input  in 
the  forefront.  It  has  kept  open  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  community  and  college  even  under  some 
difficult  situations  such  as  the  current  disagreement  over 
the  dormitories.  The  lines  are  still  open." 

Brunn's  reference  to  a  dormitory  disagreement  con- 
cerned La  Salle's  plans  to  construct  an  additional  three- 
story  dormitory  with  151  rooms,  a  dining  hall  with  facilities 
for  500  students  and  a  parking  lot  for  150  cars  on  its 
campus.  The  college  received  a  $5  million  federal  low 
interest  loan  from  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
help  finance  the  much-needed  facility.  Zoning  approval  for 
the  project,  which  includes  $135,000  in  design  changes 
made  in  response  to  community  concerns,  was  given  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  after  opposition  by  a  group  of 
neighborhood  residents  headed  by  Jerome  Williams,  the 
president  of  the  Belfield  Area  Neighbors,  who  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Urban  Center. 

"By  uniting  institutions  in  the  area,  the  Campus 
Boulevard  Consortium  brings  a  great  potential  for  neigh- 
borhood improvement,"  says  Brunn.  "But  I  think  that  some 
of  the  neighborhood  leaders  first  perceived  the  institutional 
power  before  they  perceived  any  potential  benefits.  So, 
there  was  a  reaction  of  fear.  I'm  afraid  that  this  fear  colored 
their  reactions  to  many  of  the  individual  activities  of 
institutions  in  the  area.  This  led  to  an  overreaction  on  the 
part  of  neighbors  around  La  Salle  to  the  dormitory 
project." 

With  the  chief  negotiator  for  the  college  (John  L.  Mc- 
Closkey,  '48,  vice  president  for  public  affairs)  and  the  chief 
negotiator  from  the  neighborhood  (Williams),  both  on  the 
Urban  Center  Board,  Brunn  feels  that  everything  is  being 
done  to  support  a  flexible  negotiating  atmosphere. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  college  will  soon  be  able  to 
announce  that  an  understanding  has  been  reached,"  says 
Brunn.  "If  it  can't  be  resolved,  it  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  college-community  relations  for  some  time.  But  the 
Urban  Center  and  the  college  as  a  whole  just  have  to  keep 
communicating  their  basic  good  intent  of  contributing  to 
the  neighborhood,  not  displacing  it.  This  is  very  clearly  the 
college  policy— to  improve  the  neighborhood  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  not  to  unilaterally  redesign  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

With  funding  from  the  second  Kellogg  Foundation  grant, 
Urban  Center  officials  have  made  an  agreement  with  three 
neighborhood  organizations  north  of  the  campus  to  sup- 
port the  formation  of  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Alliance.  Robert  Kaufman,  a  city  planner  by  profession,  is 
paid  by  the  college  through  Kellogg  funds  but  reports 


directly  to  the  leadership  of  these  groups,  the  Belfield  Area 
Neighbors,  the  Ogontz  Area  Neighbors,  and  the  Midwest 
Oak  Lane  Civic  Association.  He  has  assisted  them  in 
becoming  incorporated  and  in  developing  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, especially  in  the  area  of  housing  where  they  have 
submitted  a  number  of  proposals  to  various  city  and  state 
agencies.  "So  far  they  have  not  been  successful  in  receiv- 
ing the  funding  they  need,"  says  Brunn.  "But  they  have 
been  successful  in  building  up  the  kind  of  structure  so  that 
their  communities  can  have  an  impact  on  housing  directly 
north  of  the  campus." 

L  a  Salle's  Urban  Center  staff  also  has  developed  a  basic 
program  for  a  neighborhood  "Job  Bank,"  which  has 
involved  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  CBC  institutions,  local 
businesses,  and  neighborhood  groups  in  the  process  of 
making  jobs  more  available  to  local  residents.  In  the  long 
run,  interested  parties  will  have  access  to  computerized 
information  about  job  opportunities,  not  only  in  the  north- 
western sections,  but  throughout  the  entire  city.  Urban 
Center  officials  are  also  applying  for  additional  funds  so 
that  a  Job  Bank — including  training  facilities — will  be  un- 
derway by  the  time  the  latest  Kellogg  Grant  expires  in 
1983. 

Brunn  concedes  that  prospects  for  federal,  state,  and 
local  funding  for  future  community  oriented  outreach 
programs  in  the  1980's  are  "iffy"  at  best.  "There's  very 
fierce  competition  among  the  community-based  projects 
around  the  city  to  survive,"  he  says.  "I  think  that  we  provide 
some  of  the  groups  better  preparation  to  face  such  com- 
petition. But  that's  not  saying  too  much." 

The  goals  of  the  Urban  Center  at  La  Salle  have  been 
variously  phrased  through  the  years  as  supporting  neigh- 
borhood self-development,  neighborhood  self-determina- 
tion, and  neighborhood  empowerment.  "All  together  what 
it  means,"  says  Brunn,  "is  providing  education  and  techni- 
cal assistance  and  research  to  assist  neighborhood  resi- 
dents in  becoming  more  effective  as  citizens,  as  partici- 
pants in  their  formal  or  informal  organizations.  So  they're 
able  to  solve  problems,  whether  it  be  the  church  or 
community  development  corporation.  Whether  it's  a  block 
club  or  a  coalition  of  neighborhood  organizations.  Such 
long-time,  positive  community  relations  benefit  the  col- 
lege. Also,  the  health,  relative  revitalization  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  around  the  college  benefits  the 
college  as  an  institution." 

Brunn  also  feels  that  La  Salle's  community  relations 
relative  to  community  attitudes  toward  the  college  have 
generally  been  better  than  some  of  the  larger  educational 
institutions  in  the  city.  "I  think  it  has  been  because,  on  one 
hand,  the  college  has  demonstrated  an  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  through  the  Urban  Center  and  other  pro- 
grams," explains  Brunn.  "On  the  other  hand,  the  institution 
has  not  been  geographically  expanding.  No  one  can 
accuse  La  Salle  of  being  isolated.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
good  track  record  of  reaching  out." 

"Occasionally  the  Urban  Center  has  to  act  as  a  lightning 
rod  for  neighborhood  or  college  discontent,"  adds 
Geruson.  "I  see  it  as  a  catalyst.  It  can  promote  more  local 
control  or  involvement  over  the  lives  and  destiny  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  People  in  the  80's  are  afraid  that  they  are 


La  Salle's  Urban  Studies  Center  Communiversity  conducted  an  educa- 
tion-career development  program  tor  some  100  summer  youth  workers 
from  Germantown  and  Olney  last  summer  at  the  Germantown  Friends 
School  The  program's  curriculum  combined  the  teaching  of  basic 
academic  skills  with  job-search  skills  and  career  exploration 


losing  control  over  their  destiny  because  of  things  like 
OPEC,  the  Reagan  budget-cuts,  and  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  There  is  more  desire  for  people  to  control  their  turf. 
There's  a  lot  of  pressure  to  come  up  with  new  ways  of 
responding  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of  the  cities. 
It's  up  to  the  colleges  to  lead  the  way." 

\J  eruson's  studies  show  that  the  area  around  La  Salle 
has  stabilized  considerably.  About  one-third  of  the  neigh- 
borhood owners  have  lived  in  their  homes  since  (or 
before)  the  1950's.  Between  1960  and  1970  when  the 
social  and  economic  environment  of  the  area  changed 
from  middle-class  white  to  black,  59%  of  the  people  who 
own  their  homes  today  moved  in.  This  has  had  quite  an 
impact  on  everything  from  banking  services  to  retail  trade 
and  medical  care. 

"This  is  an  area  that  can  be  conserved  and  revitalized," 
says  Geruson.  "It  clearly  will  not  go  downhill  if  all  in- 
terested parties  in  the  community  work  at  it." 

"The  long-term  measurement  of  success,"  says  Brunn, 
"will  be  how  well  we  contributed  an  ever-growing  propor- 
tion of  the  college's  human  resources — primarily  faculty 
and  student  involvement — to  the  broad  process  of  com- 
munity development  which  includes  improving  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  area.  Rather  than  using  the 
community  as  a  laboratory,  I  want  to  see  us  entering  into  a 
cooperative,  beneficial  relationship  so  that  both  our  stu- 
dents and  neighborhood  residents  can  learn  and  grow 
from  each  other."  4 
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THE  AQUATIC  ENGINEER 


Paul  Kate  is  running  one  of  the 

hottest  swimming  programs  in  the  nation 


By  Frank  Bilovsky,  '62 


The  one  sophomore  coed  at  La  Salle  was  explaining  the 
problem  to  her  friend.  There  was,  she  said,  this  young 
man.  She  was  fond  of  him.  But  here  it  was  in  the  fall  and 
she  wouldn't  be  seeing  him  until  March. 

The  second  coed  said  she  didn't  understand.  He  was, 
after  all,  a  La  Salle  student. 

"But  he's  on  the  swimming  team, "  the  first  coed  said. 

The  second  understood. 


|  he  man  responsible  for  that  story  may  be  hard  to 
understand.  You  could  start  by  pointing  out  that  Paul  Katz 
and  Dick  Vermeil  were  coaching  in  Southern  California  at 
the  same  time.  But  that  doesn't  hold  water.  The  two  have 
never  met.  Probably  because  they  were  too  busy  doing 
their  jobs. 

If  anyone  ever  gets  around  to  forming  Workaholics 
Anonymous,  Paul  Katz  and  Dick  Vermeil  might  just  be 
candidates  1  and  1-A.  Their  indoctrination  answers  could 
be  given  in  unison. 

Q     Gentlemen,  what  would  you  like  for  your  birthday? 

A     A  30-hour  clock. 

Q  What  was  the  worst  law  ever  passed  in  the  United 
States? 

A     Any  one  that  created  a  holiday. 

Q  If  you  could  outlaw  any  human  function,  what 
would  it  be? 

A     Sleep. 

Some  would  call  them  dynamos.  Others  would  call  them 
weirdos.  But  everyone  can  call  them  one  thing — suc- 
cessful. Dick  Vermeil  came  to  town  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia, took  a  Philadelphia  Eagles  team  that  was  terminally  ill 
and  built  them  into  something  healthy  enough  to  go  to  a 
Super  Bowl.  Katz  took  over  a  La  Salle  swimming  program 
that  was  floundering  in  1978  and  produced  two  straight 
East  Coast  Conference  championships  and  a  sudden 
upsurge  in  the  Eastern  Seaboard  meet. 

But  neither  Dick  Vermeil  or  Paul  Katz  have  borrowed 
from  each  other's  style. 


"I've  read  about  (Vermeil),"  said  Katz.  "If  the  principle 
that  you  have  to  work  hard  and  you  have  to  put  in  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  you  have  to  have  a  level  of  commit- 
ment and  that  the  effort  has  to  constantly  be  there,  then  I 
guess  it  could  be  regarded  along  those  lines. 

"Obviously  I  don't  know  Dick  Vermeil.  But  when  I  came 
to  La  Salle,  the  first  thing  I  had  to  establish  was  that  this  is 
a  different  program,  that  the  notions  the  swimmers  had 
about  how  one  trains  for  swimming  and  about  how  one 
prepares  were  not  the  way  it  was  going  to  be. 

"When  I  came  here,  I  didn't  know  what  the  capabilities 
were.  My  feeling  is  that  a  lot  of  people  have  a  potential  that 
is  never  exhibited.  And  I  learned  very  quickly  that  the 
people  I  was  working  with  were  very  talented,  even  though 
their  times  did  not  in  some  instances  show  that  capability 
yet.  But  everybody  on  my  first  squad  improved  dramati- 
cally and,  for  most  of  those  people,  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  worked  hard." 

Katz  may  not  have  known  what  he  was  getting  into  when 
he  took  the  La  Salle  job,  but  La  Salle  people  might  have 
had  their  own  questions  about  the  man  they  were  getting. 
He  did,  after  all,  have  a  masters  degree  in  civil  engineering 
and  the  next  La  Salle  grad  to  get  a  degree  in  engineering 
will  be  the  first.  He  could,  after  all,  reap  a  much  more 
immense  financial  reward  by  being  an  engineer  than  a 
swimming  coach. 

I  t  turns  out  that  Paul  Katz  now  thinks  he  will  be  a 
swimming  coach  for  life.  It  was  a  question  he  asked 
himself  many  times  when  he  was  combining  both  careers 
in  California,  in  Connecticut. 

"I  think  I  am  committed  to  coaching,"  he  said.  "I  can 
relate  it  to  engineering  in  that  I'm  solving  problems  every 
day,  but  now  there  is  also  a  human  factor  involved.  And  I 
guess  I  enjoy  solving  those  kind  of  problems,  even  with  the 
frustrations  and  disappointments  because  we've  had  so 
much  success  at  the  bottom  line.  And  that's  why  I  think  I'm 
going  to  stay  with  it." 


Katz,  31,  is  also  teaching  a  math  course  at  La  Salle  this 
year. 

"Both  my  parents  are  teachers,  both  professors,  and  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  I  think  what  I  always  wanted  to  do  is 
teach  and  be  a  swimming  coach,"  he  said. 

And  how  do  his  parents  react  to  that  fact? 

"They're  very  supportive,"  he  said.  "They've  supported 
me  in  virtually  everything  I've  done.  They  will  prod  me 
once  in  a  while,  though.  My  father  will  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  Engineering  News  and  job  opportunities.  They  do  that 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  they'll  be  here  at  the  cham- 
pionship meets.  They'll  back  me  at  whatever  I  do." 
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mat  he  is  doing  now  is  a  culmination  of  a  lifetime  of 
competitive  swimming.  The  Katz  philosophy  was  built  by  a 
number  of  people. 

"My  own  swimming  experience  and  early  coaching 
experience  was  a  strange  blend,"  Katz  admits.  "I  grew  up 
in  New  York  City  where  coaching  as  we  know  it  today 
certainly  did  not  exist.  But  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
talented  enough  that  my  ability  brought  me  to  cham- 
pionships even  at  the  high  school  level. 

"My  eyes  opened  up  to  see  what  people  were  doing, 
and  yet  I  was  in  an  environment  on  an  everyday  basis  that 
did  not  allow  me  to  do  it. 

"I  don't  know  if  it  was  my  own  physical  talent  or  my  own 
mental  approach  that  allowed  me  to  compete  with  those 
people.  But  I  learned  very  quickly.  If  I  couldn't  beat  Mark 
Spitz,  I  made  sure  I  watched  what  he  did.  If  I  learned  that 
I  wasn't  doing  as  much  as  some  of  my  competitors,  I  tried 
to  learn  what  they  were  doing." 

And  one  of  the  things  his  competitors  were  doing  was 
putting  in  a  lot  of  hours  and  swimming  a  lot  of  yards. 

"And  I  was  not  in  an  environment  that  allowed  me  to  do 
that  until  I  did  manage  to  go  to  California  later  in  my 
career,"  Katz  said.  "My  eyes  were  really  opened  in  1969 
when  I  swam  for  a  club  in  Southern  California  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Maccabiah  Games  in  Israel  that  year.  I  figured 
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SWIMMING — continued 


East  Coast  Conference  championship  celebrations  have  become  almost  routine  for  Paul  Katz  and  his 
swimmers.  They  are  heavily  favored  to  make  it  three  straight  this  year,  something  that  La  Salle  teams 
have  never  done. 
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this  would  be  my  last  opportunity  for  International  competi- 
tion since  I  hadn't  made  the  Olympic  team  in  1968.  I 
prepared  with  a  coach  named  Jim  Montrella. 

"Jim  Monrella  epitomizes  the  taskmaster,  the  concept  of 
'more  is  more.'  I  just  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  swim- 
ming in  that  time.  I  wasn't  used  to  it  but  I  really  did  well  that 
summer  in  Israel.  I  won  a  total  of  four  gold  medals  in  the 
Maccabiah  games.  I  set  an  individual  record  in  the  200 
butterfly,  I  was  on  two  winning  relays,  I  won  the  400 
individual  medley  and  I  think  it  was  just  a  credit  to  the 
conditioning  I  went  through. 

"Montrella  instilled  a  sense  of,  'It  can  be  done.'  And  as 
much  as  I  had  heard  about  it,  this  was  my  first  exposure  to 
that  level  of  personal  training. 

"The  concept  of  working  hard,  of  doing  things  intensely, 
was  instilled  in  me  by  my  coach  at  Yale,  Phil  Moriarity." 

Paul  Katz  got  to  Yale  when  1964  Olympic  hero  Don 
Shollander  was  a  senior.  He  competed  for  three  varsity 
seasons,  then  moved  on  to  graduate  school  at  Cal  Berkely 
and  a  concurrent  job  as  an  assistant  coach  at  Pleasant 
Hills  Swim  Club. 

"This,"  Katz  said,  "was  another  example  of  a  high 
yardage  program.  At  the  time  I  arrived,  they  were  going 
anywhere  from  18,000  to  22,000  yards  a  day. 

"Larry  Gruber  (the  head  coach)  taught  me  more  about 
coaching  than  anyone.  My  coach  at  Yale  taught  me  more 
about  swimming.  But  I  worked  at  Pleasant  Hills  for  four  or 
five  years  and  what  my  presence  did  there  was  temper  the 
yardage.  Gruber  and  I  were  both  engineers  and  we 
understood  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  I  got  the  pro- 
gram down  to  maybe  16,000  yards  a  day  and  he  helped 
me  get  an  understanding  that  it  wasn't  just  brute  strength 
and  mental  toughness,  but  that  you  also  had  to  have  a  feel 
for  the  water." 

#\t  that  point,  Katz  made  a  comeback  as  a  competitor. 
He  trained  high-yardage  California  style  and  swam  the 
best  times  of  his  life. 

"It  proved  two  things  to  me,"  he  said.  "One  was  that 
doing  more  actually  worked.  It  also  proved  to  me  that  I  was 
getting  better  as  I  got  older.  The  way  I  related  it  to  myself 
at  the  time  was  that  the  best  basketball  players  always 
seem  to  be  in  their  low  30s. 

"In  other  words,  there's  a  point  where  your  endurance 
hasn't  diminished  yet  and  your  experience  is  completely 


with  you.  At  that  time,  at  age  24,  I  had  17  years  of 
swimming  experience.  And  if  maybe  I  didn't  have  quite  the 
endurance  I  had  when  I  was  16,  I  had  so  much  more 
experience  that  it  more  than  made  up  for  it.  And  I  think  that 
concept  is  true  for  mostly  anybody." 


n  1975,  Katz  got  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  time 
assistant  at  his  alma  mater  while  working  for  an  engineer- 
ing firm  part  time  in  New  Haven.  Eventually  he  had  the 
chance  to  be  the  interim  head  coach  at  Yale.  When  that 
happened,  the  coaching  bug  took  a  much  larger  bite  than 
the  engineering  one. 

"I've  never  expressed  a  dislike  for  engineering,"  Katz 
explains.  "I  still  love  engineering.  But  I  love  coaching.  I  like 
both  and  the  turn  of  events  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  try 
both.  And  when  my  interim  assignment  was  over  at  Yale,  I 
kind  of  kept  my  eyes  open  in  both  fields.  And  the  La  Salle 
position  that  opened  was  the  one  that  was  attractive  to 
me." 

And  since  Paul  Katz  has  arrived,  La  Salle  has  become 
more  attractive  to  quality  swimmers.  Katz  feels  comfortable 
recruiting  up  and  down  the  East  Coast.  He  figures  that  he 
has  one  of  the  top  half-dozen  facilities  in  the  East.  And  he 
has  his  team  taking  dead  aim  on  the  Eastern  Seaboards. 

"We  feel  we  can  finish  in  the  top  three,"  he  says. 

When  you  remember  that  the  Explorers  had  trouble 
finishing  in  the  top  three  in  the  East  Coast  Conference 
before  he  arrived,  you  know  the  great  strides  that  the 
program  has  made  under  Katz.  And  now  people  are 
calling  Katz  with  recommendations  of  swimmers.  He  no 
longer  has  to  beat  the  bushes  on  his  own. 

"Swimmers  these  days  don't  relate  to  the  past  great 
swimmers,"  said  the  head  coach  of  a  school  that  pro- 
duced 1948  Olympic  Gold  Medalist  Joe  Verdeur.  "I  don't 
know  that  swimmers  are  aware  of  who  Don  Shollander 
was.  Swimmers  are  looking  for  the  program  that's  hot." 

And  one  of  the  hottest  is  at  La  Salle  College  under  Paul 
Katz,  who  burns  the  midnight  oil  just  as  much  as  Dick 
Vermeil. 

Workaholics  Anonymous?  If  long  hours  equalled  suc- 
cess for  everyone  the  way  it  does  for  those  two,  the 
resulting  trend  might  be  Workaholics  Unanimous  instead. 

Mr.    Bilovsky  is   an   award-winning  sportswriter  for  the 
Philadelphia  BULLETIN. 
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WILL  THEY  EVER  GIVE  IRELAND  BACK 

TO  THE  IRISH? 

Ulster  is  a  Land  Gone  Berserk  With  Fear, 
Confusion,  and  Hatred.  But  it  Will  Take  More 
Than  Troop  Withdrawal  to  Bring  Sudden  Harmony 

By  John  Rodden,  78 


Give  Ireland  back  to  the  Irish 

Don't  let  them  take  it  away 

Tell  me,  how  would  you  like  it 

If  on  your  way  to  work 

You  were  stopped  by  British  soldiers 

Would  you  lie  down,  do  nothing, 

Would  you  give  in — or  go  beserk? 

Paul  McCartney,  "Give  Ireland  Back  to  the  Irish" 

YVitn  tne  collapse  in  October  of  the  IRA-supported 
seven-month  hunger  strike,  the  IRA's  campaign  to  have 
Maze  Prison  convicts  in  Belfast  treated  as  political  pris- 
oners received  a  severe  setback.  Many  observers  also 
viewed  the  failed  hunger  strike  as  a  vindication  of  Margaret 
Thatcher's  hard-line  Ulster  policy  and  as  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Ian  Paisley's  extremist  Protestants— and  there- 
fore a  fatal  blow  to  the  IRA's  larger  goal  of  "giving  Ireland 
back  to  the  Irish." 

But  that  interpretation  glosses  the  subtle  yet  significant 
practical  realities  in  the  Northern  Ireland  situation  today. 
My  five-week  spring  visit  to  the  British  Isles,  during  which 
I  talked  and  argued  with  dozens  of  students  about  the  Irish 
question,  has  heightened  my  awareness  of  the  political 
undercurrents  and  web  of  complexities  swirling  round  the 
Ulster  conflict— and  blocking  any  short-term  hopes  for  a 
united  Ireland.  Our  visit  in  fact  seems  on  reflection  eerily 
framed  by  recent  events  that  are  propelling  Britain  and 
Ireland  toward  a  new  Ulster  policy.  We  landed  on  the  day 
of  first  hunger-striker  Bobby  Sands'  death,  debated  in 
Dublin  (on  Irish  unification)  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
hunger  striker's  death,  arrived  in  Belfast  during  his  funeral, 
entered  Glasgow  as  students  marched  in  support  of  the 
strikers,  debated  (on  "Ulster — Britain's  Vietnam?")  in  Eng- 
land as  the  fourth  hunger  striker  was  dying,  and  flew  home 
the  day  following  the  Irish  Republic's  mid-June  elections. 

These  events — the  hunger  strike,  widespread  doubt 
about  the  humanity  if  not  the  wisdom  of  Thatcher's  rigid 
position  on  the  strike,  and  the  Republic's  Fine  Gael  party 
victory— are  crucial  new  elements  in  the  Ulster  equation. 
They  point  in  turn  to  a  trinity  of  ideas  on  Ulster  emergent  in 
a  rough  but  identifiable  consensus  in  both  Britain  and 
Ireland  today:  the  Ulster  conflict  must  be  resolved  by  the 
warring  Ulster  communities.  Britain  must  ultimately 
withdraw  not  only  militarily  but  accept  and  encourage 
Ulster's  secession  from  the  UK.  And,  Irish  reunification  is  a 


distance  dream,  not  to  be  achieved  by  IRA  terrorists  or 
martyrs.  For  the  first  time,  Britons,  Ulstermen  and  mod- 
erate Republicans  are  talking  seriously  about  what  has 
long  been  everybody's  second-best  (and  consequently 
ignored)  solution:  give  Ireland  back  to  the  Northern  Irish 
themselves  in  an  independent  Ulster. 

It  is  tradition  as  old  and  well-established  as  St.  Patrick's 
Day  green,  especially  for  first-generation  Irish-Americans 
like  myself,  to  view  Ulster  as  "Britain's  problem"  with  an 
easy  solution:  "Brits  Out!!"  Yet  contrary  to  IRA  claims  and 
passionate  Irish-Americans  who  insist  upon  seeing  the 
"Iron  Lady"  of  1981  as  "Ironsides"  Cromwell  of  1660,  the 
Ulster  tragedy  is  not  a  simplistic  Irish  versus  British  con- 
flict. British  troop  withdrawl  is  necessary  and  soon,  but  not 
because  the  British  military  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  sup- 
presses Irish  freedoms.  Ireland  is  much  more  Britain's 
Vietnam  than  a  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  or  Afghanistan. 

The  British  troops  serve  as  a  rallying  point  and  object  of 
attack  for  IRA  extremists,  deflecting  attention  from  the  real 
differences  which  separate  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Ulster  communities.  Troop  withdrawal  will  not  bring  sud- 
den harmony  among  the  "truly  peace-loving  Gaels,"  as 
Anglophobes  suggest.  But  the  "Thatcher  Wanted  for 
Murder"  signs  we  saw  on  corners  in  Dublin  and  Belfast 
illustrate  how  the  original  British  intention  to  protect  Catho- 
lic rights  by  sending  in  the  troops  has  led  only  to  a  divisive 
military  presence. 


u 


Ister  since  1969  is  a  land  "gone  beserk"  with  fear, 
confusion  and  hatred.  The  civil  war  of  the  past  dozen  years 
has  claimed  2200  lives  and  caused  23,000  serious  in- 
juries, equivalent  for  the  area's  population  to  ten  times  our 
Vietnam  casualty  totals.  Only  if  you  can  reconstruct 
black/white  America  before  school  integration,  this  time  on 
religious  lines,  can  you  understand  the  depth  of  the  Ulster 
Protestant-Catholic  cleavage.  Schools  are  completely  seg- 
regated through  high  school.  This  produces  among  the 
Protestants,  a  hard-working,  hard-nosed,  businesslike 
Scottish  farming  breed  native  since  the  17th  century,  a 
condescension  toward  the  Catholics,  whom  they  regard  as 
largely  ignorant,  boisterous  and  dreamy.  Catholics  bitterly 
resent  the  assumed  superiority,  rationalized  by  Protestants 
on  account  of  their  tradition  of  better  schooling  and  higher 
cultural  achievement.  No  Protestant  ever  attends  a  paro- 
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chial  school  and  only  a  select  few  Catholic  children  ever 
attend  Protestant  schools.  Protestant  schools  stress  British 
history  and  literature.  Their  schoolchildren  read  British 
periodicals.  Catholics  study  Irish  culture  and  read  Dublin 
newspapers  frequently.  Virtually  no  Protestant  youths  have 
the  desire— or  the  chance— to  learn  Irish  Gaelic,  taught  in 
all  parochial  schools  and  whose  mastery  is  a  condition  of 
public  employment  in  the  Republic.  Protestant  boys  play 
soccer  and  rugby  and  follow  British  teams  avidly;  they 
would  never  even  contemplate  playing  "Catholic"  sports 
like  Gaelic  football  and  hurling  (Irish  field  hockey),  identi- 
fied as  peculiar  Southern  games.  Such  a  deep  sectarian 
rift  segragating  Ulstermen  from  their  earlest  years  does 
indeed  cast  Irish  unity  as  a  doubtful  dream  and  recalls 
Yeats's  lines,  written  after  a  1920s  visit  to  a  Dublin  school, 
in  "Among  School  Children":  "I  walk  through  the  long 
schoolroom  questioning;/  ...  0  Presences/That  passion, 
piety  or  affection  knows, /And  that  all  heavenly  glory 
symbolise — 0  self-born  mockers  of  man's  enterprise.  ..." 
Next  year  marks  the  sextennial  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
and  the  end  of  the  Irish  war  of  independence  against 
Britain,  yet  the  "Presences" — heroic  images  of  Irish  suffer- 

LaSalle,  Winter  1981-82 


ing  past  and  present — live  on  through  Irishmen's  elephan- 
tie  memories  to  mock  today's  enterprise  for  peace.  Pas- 
sionate, pious,  affectionate  Irish  spirit  is  historically 
aroused  not  for  peace  but  for  the  romantically  charged 
vision  of  "a  United  Ireland."  The  present-day  IRA,  al- 
though outlawed  even  in  the  Republic  since  1931,  claims 
direct  descent  from  the  Fenians'  Irish  Republican  Broth- 
erhood (IRB)  of  the  1860s  and  the  1920s  IRA  freedom- 
fighters.  Many  Maze  hunger  strikers  had  committed  to 
memory  the  words  of  Terence  McSwiney,  the  Cork  mayor 
who  died  in  1920  after  fasting  in  a  British  prison  for  74 
days:  "It  is  not  those  who  can  inflict  the  most,  but  those 
who  can  suffer  the  most  who  will  conquer."  The  IRA's 
extremist  Provisional  wing  arguably  inflicts  as  much  as  it 
suffers,  but  each  new  round  of  IRA  blood  shed  for  "the 
cause"  re-sanctifies  the  IRA  and  canonizes  a  fighter  as 
martyr.  To  Yeats,  the  violence  of  Easter  1916,  even  for  the 
cause  of  Irish  freedom,  was  a  "terrible  beauty."  The  IRA 
today  survives  and  justifies  its  acts  of  violence  by  stressing 
"the  dream"  rather  than  the  fact,  effacing  the  terrible  from 
the  beautiful. 
"A  United  Ireland."  The  phrase  has  a  rhapsodic,  his- 
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torically  righteous  tone  to  it,  comparable  to  our  nineteenth 
century  cries  of  "manifest  destiny"  as  blithe  justification  for 
seizing  millions  of  Indian  acres  in  our  march  toward  the 
Pacific.  But  the  aforementioned  educational  and  religious 
differences  between  the  Ulster  communities  are  even 
exceeded  by  the  political  and  historical  antagonisms  that 
divide  the  Ulster  Protestants  from  the  predominantly  Cath- 
olic South.  Those  who  speak  of  a  united  Ireland  talk  of  it  as 
a  noble  ideal  self-evidently  acceptable.  But  they  have  yet 
to  address  the  hard  practical  questions  of  re-unification 
and  thereby  assure  more  than  one  million  Protestant 
Northerners  that  their  identities  will  not  be  devoured  in  a 
virtual  state  Catholicism. 

low,  for  example,  would  the  1937  Republic  Constitu- 
tion, still  virtually  a  Church  document  despite  recent 
changes,  be  amended  to  represent  Protestant  views?  At 
present,  abortion  and  divorce  are  both  outlawed  by  the 
state.  Contraception  is  available  only  from  the  family 
doctor,  and  he  may  refuse  it  and  notify  parents.  Court 
rulings  mandate  that  partners  in  mixed  marriages  promise 
all  their  offspring  be  raised  Catholic.  Thus,  while  Southern 
Catholics  point  to  a  few  influential  Protestant  political 
leaders  historically  and  to  the  high  percentage  of  Protes- 
tants at  hallowed  Trinity  College,  Protestants  both  in  North 
and  South  note  that  the  Southern  Protestant  population 
has  fallen  from  250,000  since  the  1922  partition  to  90,000 
today — largely  through  intermarriage.  Bitter  Protestants 
read  these  statistics  as  subtle  Church  efforts  to  wipe  out 
the  Southern  Protestant  population.  A  Northern  Protestant 
majority  will  hardly  unite  under  the  present  Republican 
Constitution. 

How  would  the  sharp  differences  in  national  sentiment 
between  North  and  South  be  handled  in  a  reunited  Ire- 


land? Certainly  the  North  will  not  accept  Irish  as  the 
island's  national  language,  nor  as  a  prerequisite  for  public 
service  employment.  The  Republic's  national  flag,  anthem 
and  national  holidays  are  also  symbols  of  anti-British 
feeling  and  have  been  used  by  the  IRA  to  denounce  British 
policy.  Just  as  William  III,  Carson  and  Craigavon  are 
Northern  names  that  will  never  be  heroes  to  Southern  Irish 
ears,  Wolfe  Tone  and  Patrick  Pearse,  leaders  of  anti- 
British  rebellions,  will  not  be  accepted  by  Ulstermen  long 
loyal  to  the  Crown— and  the  Republic  cannot  expect 
otherwise.  Unification  therefore  raises  the  terrible  prospect 
of  a  forced  impoverishment  of  Ireland's  greatest  legacy 
and  virtual  obsession:  its  rich  history.  For  the  glorious 
victories  and  dead  heroes  of  the  Republican  South  are 
often  the  bitter  defeats  and  infamous  villains  of  the  loyalist 
North — and  vice  versa. 

I  inally,  would  a  united  Ireland  government  be  unitary  or 
dual?  Would  Dublin  govern  alone  as  the  capital  or  would 
the  North  have  a  devolved  regional  administration?  The 
former  would  be  feared  by  the  Protestant  majority  as  a  way 
to  put  Southern  problems  ahead  of  Northern  ones,  and  the 
two  areas  have  very  different  legal  and  civil  service  sys- 
tems which  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile.  But  a  devolution 
arrangement  would  doubtless  be  similar  to  the  Northern 
Stormont  government  from  1921  to  1972,  with  Dublin 
merely  substituting  for  London  as  distant  overseer  and 
with  the  communities  playing  themselves  off  against  Dub- 
lin whenever  disagreement  arose— as  the  Protestants  did 
so  successfully  with  London  in  bringing  down  the  1974 
power-sharing  regional  government  with  a  general  strike 
and  by  horse-trading  votes  with  British  parliamentary 
leaders. 
The  hunger  protests  have  hardly  won  widespread  sym- 
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Left:  A  woman,  a  rosary  dangling  from 
her  neck,  watches  a  British  solider  on  her 
doorstep  in  Belfast  flushing  out  snipers. 


Center:  Homes  in  the  Catholic  Clonard 
area  of  Belfast  wrecked  by  the  violence. 
Right:  A  woman  watching  a  demonstra- 
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pathy  for  a  united  Ireland,  but  they  have — quite  un- 
foreseen by  the  IRA  leaders  and  still  largely  unnoticed  by 
foreign  observers— focussed  attention  at  last  upon  these 
serious  practical  obstacles  to  Irish  unification.  The  pas- 
sions generated  by  the  strike  have  for  the  first  time  since 
1969  split  the  major  British  parties  on  Ulster  policy.  Long 
considered  an  "internal"  problem  with  the  ruling  party's 
policies  dutifully  if  reluctantly  supported  by  the  opposition, 
Ulster  is  finally  the  object  of  Vietnam  rhetoric  not  just  from 
IRA  partisoms  but  top  Labor  Party  leaders:  the  calls  for 
troop  withdrawal,  timetables,  and  a  UN  peacekeeping 
force  have  all  been  advanced  by  Deputy  Labor  leader 
Tony  Benn. 

[Jut  if  Ulster  Protestants  cannot  live  with  a  united  Ireland 
and  republicans  cannot  live  with  Britain,  can  Northerners 
live  with  themselves?  Dominanted  by  Protestants,  the 
1972  Stormont  regional  government  in  Belfast  was  closed 
down  by  London  because  of  its  anti-Catholic  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  and  employment.  The  1973  Sunningdale 
Agreement,  in  which  Britain  pledged  not  to  oppose  Irish 
unification  if  an  Ulster  majority  supports  it,  led  to  the  failed 
1974  power-sharing  attempt. 

Yet  Protestant  objections  in  1974  were  not  to  power- 
sharing  so  much  as  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  a  committee 
formed  to  promote  North-South  links  which  frightened 
Unionists  saw  as  the  first  step  toward  a  united  Ireland.  One 
poll  taken  before  the  hunger  protests  showed  74  percent 
of  Northern  Protestants  willing  to  accept  Catholics  in  a  new 
power-sharing  arrangement.  The  Sunningdale  framework 
is  still  there  for  a  separate,  independent  Ulster:  it  is  yet 
possible  to  get  Protestant  Unionists  to  accept  Catholics  in 
a  Northern  government — but  not  if  it  is  seen  as  parlia- 
mentary sleight  of  hand  for  reunification. 


tion  in  Belfast  reflects  some  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  experienced  by  thousands 
of  innocent  victims  in  Northern  Ireland. 


f\  nd  while  London  is  more  aware  today  of  the  pragmatic 
problems  of  continued  unification  with  Ulster,  so  too  is 
Dublin  aware  of  the  practical  barriers  to  a  united  Ireland. 
With  the  June  defeat  of  the  Republic's  Fianna  Fail  (Sol- 
diers of  Destiny)  party  and  Prime  Minister  Charles 
Haughey  (once  acquitted  of  border  gunrunning  and  still 
suspected  by  Ulstermen  as  an  IRA  sympathesizer),  the 
way  is  paved  for  a  calmer  discussion  of  what  modest 
North-South  links  can  exist  in  the  near  future.  Fine  Gael 
Prime  Minister  Garrett  FitzGerald,  whose  mother  was  a 
Northern  Protestant,  has  long  been  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  gradual  and  restricted  ties  between  North  and 
South  within  the  Common  Market.  A  little-noticed  1979 
policy  paper  on  Ulster  issued  by  Fine  Gael  also  deserves 
attention.  It  spoke  of  a  limited  Irish  confederation  within  the 
Common  Market,  with  a  joint  security  and  monetary  policy. 
Ulstermen  may  find  this  attractive  since  common  security 
forces  would  surely  operate  more  effectively  against 
border  terrorists  and  the  North  could  benefit  from  the 
South's  rapidly  growing  economy.  FitzGerald  has  gained 
an  unprecedented  (for  a  recent  Southern  Irish  politican) 
level  of  credibility  in  London  and  Belfast  as  a  sort  of  Gaelic 
Sadat,  and  his  October  radio  address  urging  the  Republic 
to  drop  its  formal  claim  to  Ulster  and  alter  divorce  and 
contraception  laws  are  viewed  in  all  three  capitals  as  a 
radical  new  effort  to  reconcile  Irish  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. While  there  is  little  chance  that  Ulstermen  will  jump  to 
join  a  united  Ireland,  FitzGerald  and  Thatcher  already  have 
resolved  as  a  result  of  their  November  summit  in  London 
to  increase  cross-border  economic  cooperation  on  elec- 
tricity and  gas  (since  the  Republic  has  inexpensive  gas 
and  the  North  an  electricity  surplus).  More  importantly, 
while  still  insisting  that  a  reunited  Ireland  is  contingent  of 
the  will  of  the  Ulster  majority,  Thatcher  hinted  she  might 
push  for  a  referendum  in  the  North  of  Ulster's  future  status 
—and  implied  that  Britain  would  abide  by  Ulster's  de- 
cision. Thus,  FitzGerald's  conciliatory  approach  on  re- 
unification and  peacemaking  efforts  do  at  least  raise  the 
prospects  for  an  independent  Ulster  and  still  Protestant 
fears  that  such  a  state  would  be  a  mere  preliminary  to  an 
all-Ireland  Republic. 

Ulster  must  first  reunify  itself  before  it  can  participate  in 
a  united  Ireland,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  best  near- 
future  Ulster  policy  on  Irish  unity  is,  "Divided  We  Stand, 
United  We  Fall."  There  is  no  point  in  pushing  a  reluctant 
Ulster  into  a  united  state,  where  it  will  yield  only  grudging 
allegiance,  like  Canada's  Quebec.  Only  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  can  blood-smeared  Ireland  live  in  peace.  For 
unity — and  Irishness — is  a  matter  not  of  geography  and 
borders   but  guts   and    belief.   And    perhaps  that  more 
limited,  tangible,  immediate  vision  of  Ulster  peace  lends  a 
distinctly   new   and    quietly    provident   voice   to   Yeats's 
agonized  lament: 
Too  long  a  sacrifice 
Can  make  a  stone  of  the  heart. 
0  when  may  it  suffice?  .  .  . 
We  know  their  dream;  enough 
To  know  they  dreamed  and  are  dead. 

Mr.  Rodden,  a  frequent  contributor  to  LA  SALLE,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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THE  NECKTIE,  LA  SALLE,  and  I 

Reflections  of  a  Federal  Official  Who  Learned  That 

You  Can  Come  Home  Again  to  Taste  the  Intellectual  Life 

By  Francis  X.  Healy,  Jr.,  '56 


L/uring  the  two  academic  years  which  ended  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spring  Semester,  1981,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  economics  faculty  at  La  Salle.  This  happy  circum- 
stance was  made  possible  by  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Exchange  Act  (IPA),  which  allows  federal  employ- 
ees to  leave  their  positions  for  a  time  and  work  for  a  state 
or  local  government  or  for  a  college  or  university.  At  the 
time  of  this  "reverse  sabbatical,"  I  was  Regional  Director  of 
Community  Planning  and  Development  for  the  Philadel- 
phia regional  office  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

This  was  not  my  first  teaching  experience.  While  attend- 
ing graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
had  taught  there  part-time  in  the  day  school,  and  since 
then  have  been  teaching  either  at  La  Salle  or  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  evening  schools  almost  every  year. 
It  was  my  first  complete  immersion  into  the  academic  life 
with  the  chalk  in  my  hand.  This  was  for  me  a  radical 
change  in  occupation.  It  had  been  nearly  25  years  since 
my  undergraduate  days  on  this  campus.  Those  were  very 
good  times  for  me,  and  I  found  the  past  two  years  were 
likewise.  I  think  that  it  was  a  unique  experience  in  many 
ways.  One  question  which  I  had  in  my  mind  as  I  began  my 
new  life  on  campus  was:  How  much  has  La  Salle  changed 
— how  much  has  it  remained  the  same? 

Of  my  formal  education,  which  included  18  years  as  a 
full-time  student  and  another  10  years  as  a  part-time 
graduate  student,  a  mere  four  of  those  years  were  spent  at 
La  Salle.  But,  insofar  as  I  have  an  intellectual  life,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  forged  here.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
how.  Intuitively,  I  know  it  was  La  Salle.  My  casual  observa- 
tions after  being  back  for  two  years  may  offer  some  clues. 

Many  obvious  things  have  changed.  The  physical  plant 
of  today  compares  with  that  of  my  student  days  almost  as 
if  the  school  didn't  exist  back  then.  There  are  many  new 
buildings  and  at  least  one  is  missing.  The  missing  building 
(Leonard  Hall)  is  the  present  site  of  a  gem  of  landscape 
architecture,  a  small,  beautifully  landscaped  place  which 
looks  much  larger  than  it  is  in  fact,  and  despite  its  being  a 
heavy  traffic  area,  also  gives  you  the  feeling  of  seclusion. 

In  my  freshmen  year,  the  big  event  on  campus  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  library,  the  basement  of  which  served 
as  our  student  union  building.  I  remember,  vividly,  being 
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sent  home  one  day  by  the  one  and  only  Dean,  Brother 
Christopher,  for  having  the  audacity  to  appear  in  that 
library  basement  sans  necktie!  Today,  a  student  wearing  a 
necktie  is  a  senior  with  a  job  interview,  or  a  junior  whose 
yearbook  photograph  is  to  be  taken.  Many  male  faculty 
members  do  not  wear  ties.  On  this,  my  second  full-time 
tour  of  La  Salle,  my  necktie  had  an  effect  somewhat  more 
positive  than  the  earlier  incident.  A  little  background,  first. 
Our  president,  Brother  Pat,  is  in  my  opinion,  a  consum- 
mate politician  in  the  best  sense.  However,  he  has  a  slight 
aberration  as  a  politican,  at  least  in  my  case.  I  am 
empathetic  to  this  small  problem,  as  I  suffer  from  it  myself. 
I  have  difficulty  in  remembering  names.  Brother  Pat  never 
seemed  to  remember  mine.  He  knew  that  I  was  on  campus 
and  he  knew  that  I  was  on  leave  from  HUD.  He  is  familiar 
with  HUD,  as  is  any  college  president  who  has  successful- 
ly negotiated  a  College  Housing  Loan  from  HUD.  We  shall 
soon  see  a  new  dormitory  building  on  campus. 

/\fter  many  years  of  dressing  in  a  business  suit  (and 
necktie),  I  continued  the  practice  as  a  teacher.  One  day  as 
I  walked  along  campus  so  attired,  I  passed  Brother  Pat.  He 
displayed  his  political  charm  while  revealing  his  flaw.  He 
smiled  at  me,  said  that  I  must  have  an  important  job 
interview  that  day,  and  wished  me  success.  Having  at- 
tended my  silver  anniversary  class  reunion  this  year,  being 
mistaken  by  the  president  for  an  undergraduate  adds 
more  than  a  little  sparkle  to  the  day.  And  he  thought  that  I 
thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes!  Nonetheless,  were  I  a 
senior,  I  should  have  been  pleased  at  his  interest  in  me.  I 
have  speculated  that  possibly  he  was  practicing  the  poli- 
tics of  the  salesman  who  asks  the  obviously  mature 
housewife  who  answers  the  door  if  her  mother  is  at  home. 
My  ego  rejects  that  possibility.  I  much  prefer  the  first 
conclusion  of  the  story,  and  I  accept  it  as  the  truth. 

Balancing  the  solid  public  relation  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  the  academic  concerns  vested  in  our  Provost, 
Brother  Emery.  He  and  I  were  friends  from  the  time  when 
he  was  Dean  of  the  Evening  Division  and  I  was  teaching. 
The  Provost  and  the  Department  Chairmen  decide  on 
faculty  hiring.  I  never  understood  the  network  whereby 
Deans,  Provosts,  and  others  learn  of  faculty  teaching 
abilities.  I've  always  been  all  alone  in  the  classroom  with 


the  students.  I  was  grateful  that  Brother  Emery  and  Joe 
Mooney  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  my  teaching  ability  to 
regard  me  as  a  competent  addition  to  the  faculty. 

The  renewed  association  with  faculty  I  had  known  as  a 
student,  and  those  new  to  me  was  one  of  the  delights  of  my 
teaching  days.  Charlie  Halpin,  with  whom  I  had  but  one 
course  in  four  years,  surprised  me  by  remembering  me 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  what  I  had  been  doing  before 
my  arrival  on  campus.  I  hesitate  to  praise  an  English 
teacher  in  writing  for  fear  of  getting  some  corrections  and 
suggestions  back  for  rewrite,  but  Claude  Koch  was  anoth- 
er of  my  memorable  teachers.  He  and  I  were  both  early 
arrivals  on  campus  and  frequently  walked  from  the  parking 
lot  together.  I  have  acquired  some  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  knowledge  over  many  summers  of  gardening  as  a 
hobby.  Claude  needed  some  of  this  information.  It  was 
good  to  be  able  to  teach  him,  however  little  it  was 
compared  with  what  he  taught  me.  If  he  doesn't  critique 
my  writing,  I'll  not  judge  his  tomatoes  and  beans.  Of  some 
of  the  faculty  new  to  me,  conversations  with  Jack  Seydow 
gave  me  new  insights  into  my  reading  of  the  novel.  I  shall 
never  again  hear  George  Diehl's  intonations  on  WFLN  as 
a  disembodied  voice. 


N. 


I aturally,  the  economics  faculty  members  were  my 
closest  associates.  Joe  Mooney,  Joe  Flubacher,  and  Cas 
Ciesla  were  my  teachers.  Their  friendship  as  colleagues 
was  a  special  experience  for  me.  They  were  the  constants 
of  my  experience.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  lost  under- 
standings of  life  today  is  to  love  your  work.  To  love  your 
work  is  to  become  your  work.  There  is  probably  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  economics  at  La  Salle  who  could 
possibly  fail  to  associate  History  of  Economic  Thought  with 
Joe  Flubacher. 

In  recruiting  new  students  to  La  Salle,  much  is  made  of 
the  faculty  as  teachers.  This  is  a  point  which  is  especially 
appreciated  from  my  recent  vantage  point.  Discussions  on 
classroom  techniques,  examination  formats,  grading,  and 
all  those  elements  which  aim  at  perfecting  the  teaching  art 
are  daily  topics  among  the  faculty.  They  are  subjects 
which,  happily,  never  seem  to  get  exhausted  regardless  of 
the  number  of  years  the  La  Salle  teacher  has  been  at  his  or 
her  craft.  They  really  live  teaching.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
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Frank  Healy  conducts  economics  class  on  campus. 

is  an  environment  of  euphoric  devotion.  Frustrations  are 
not  unheard,  but  these  are  almost  always  in  the  context  of 
how  to  overcome  a  problem.  Seeing  this  from  the  inside 
impressed  me  again  with  the  natural  emphasis  on  good 
teaching  that  prevails. 

When  I  first  looked  at  my  teaching  schedule,  I  en- 
visioned lots  of  opportunities  for  study  and  writing.  They 
were  there,  but  not  nearly  so  plentifully  as  the  bare  class 
schedule  implied  to  the  uninitiated,  such  as  I.  Teaching  is 
hard,  time  consuming  work.  The  relief  from  multiple  phone 
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NECKTIE — continued 


I  do  feel  envious  when  I  see  the  feast  of  courses  they  can  take. 


calls,  piles  of  reports,  meetings,  and  the  other  trappings  of 
my  usual  occupation  did  not  leave  a  vacuum.  At  the  end  of 
a  semester,  you  are  tired,  emotionally  and  physically. 

The  necktie  also  figured  in  my  relationship  with  my 
students.  On  days  when  I  had  no  classes,  I  dressed 
casually.  I  was  the  invisible  man.  Students  are  very  friendly 
people  at  La  Salle,  but  I  could  walk  by  almost  any  of  mine 
and  be  unrecognized  without  my  tie.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  realize  this.  At  first  I  thought  that  they  had  some 
mysterious  reason  for  not  liking  me  on  Wednesdays. 


M 


|y  most  unexpected  experience  with  students  was 
associated  with  my  agreeing  to  help  Brother  Gerry 
Molyneaux  as  faculty  advisor  to  Sigma  Phi  Lambda.  If,  two 
years  ago,  someone  had  forecast  that  I  should  find  myself 
on  a  Friday  night  in  Pulaski  Hall  with  some  400  people,  no 
one  of  whom  was  half  my  age,  barely  able  to  converse 
because  of  the  sound  level  at  which  the  students  play  their 
music— and  enjoying  it— I  should  have  laughed  at  such  a 
bizarre  idea.  I  did  spend  several  such  evenings  at  different 
places  as  part  of  my  association  with  the  fraternity.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  to  get  to  know  students  better.  What  I  learned 
was  very  good.  I  was  impressed,  for  example,  with  the 
deference  shown  by  my  own  students  who  were  not 
members  of  the  fraternity.  Most  of  them  did  not  know  that 
I  had  a  relationship  with  Lambda,  yet  not  one  of  them  ever 
asked  just  what  I  was  doing  there.  These  parties  generally 
do  not  attract  attendance  of  faculty,  so  I  must  have 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place.  I  did  not  go  to  all 
of  the  parties,  and  was  amused  when  I  had  to  answer 
questions  from  students  next  class  day  as  to  why  I  missed 
one.  The  fraternity  brothers  who  ran  the  parties  had  an 
incredible  capacity  for  both  organization  and  friendship.  I 
think  that  if  I  could  have  taken  them  back  with  me  as  staff 
to  my  present  assignment  at  HUD  my  success  would  be 
assured. 

As  I  see  things,  there  is  one  disturbing  aspect  of  student 
life  today.  Their  intense  preoccupation  with  specific  ca- 
reers from  the  day  they  arrive  on  campus  does  not  serve 
them  well,  I  believe,  even  in  terms  of  the  very  objectives 
they  have  in  mind.  The  administration  and  faculty  are  well 
aware  of  this  problem.  For  one  among  several  things, 
course  requirements  attempt  to  instill  the  intellectual 
broadening  which  a  college  should  offer  the  student.  It 
took  a  great  deal  of  reassurance  to  convince  some  of  my 
charges  who  were  interested  in  Economics  that 
possession  of  such  a  degree  did  not  condemn  them  to  a 
life  of  poverty.  Others  were  amazed  to  learn  that  I  have 
actually  known  people  with  degrees  in  things  like  English 
or  History  who  had  managed  to  accumulate  some  wealth 
despite  having  followed  their  intellectual   inclinations  in 


college.  This  problem  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  times. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unique  to  the  La  Salle  student.  I  see  no 
difficulty  with  the  student  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  a 
particular  career-oriented  major.  What  troubles  me  are  the 
ones  who  would  truly  love  to  study  philosophy,  but  who 
are  studying  accounting  for  fear  of  unemployment.  I 
suspect  that  they  probably  will  not  make  very  good 
accountants  anyhow.  I  fear  that  they  will  have  their  mid-life 
crises  at  age  twenty-five.  They  should  wait  until  they  are 
decently  into  their  forties  as  their  forebears  have  been 
required. 

The  search  for  career  so  early  is  even  less  under- 
standable as  seen  against  one  of  the  other  big  changes  I 
have  observed  on  campus.  Course  offerings  have  ex- 
panded greatly.  I  found  that  advising  students  necessi- 
tated real  catalogue  research  to  match  interests  with  the 
wide  variety  of  courses  available  to  serve  them.  I  have 
generally  been  blessed  with  the  happy  attitude  of  Satchel 
Paige— don't  look  back,  they  may  be  catching  up  to  you. 
But  I  do  feel  envious  of  the  La  Salle  undergraduate  of 
today  when  I  see  the  feast  of  courses  they  can  take.  What 
is  more  impressive,  they  are  real  courses.  It's  no  great  trick 
(or  perhaps  that's  just  what  it  is)  for  a  college  to  offer  many 
courses  which  could  be  compressed  into  Nonsense  101. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  case  here. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  determined  La  Salle  student  can 
walk  through  his  or  her  liberal  arts  requirements  intellec- 
tually unshaken  by  them.  (Did  I  forget  to  mention  that  there 
were  no  "hers"  when  I  was  a  student?)  I  think  that  is  rare. 
Even  in  the  rare  cases,  I  suspect  a  latent  awareness  is 
implanted.  From  casual  pre-class  conversations  with  busi- 
ness majors,  I  found  many  who  are  closet  lovers  of  poetry 
or  drama  or  philosophy  and  the  like.  They  are  so  deeply 
into  that  closet  that  often  they  are  not  aware  of  their 
developing  taste. 

My  unique  experience  of  two  academic  years  has  given 
me  the  opinion  that  La  Salle  has  strenthened  itself  where 
there  were  opportunities,  and  has  remained  strong  where 
it  has  always  had  strength.  My  sentiments  are  that  it  is  a 
good  place  for  students  and  faculty. 

Enough  of  sentiment.  My  scholarly  research  on  the 
relationships  among  haberdashery,  student  morals  and 
intellectuality  leads  me  to  reluctant  conclusions.  Men 
without  neckties  show  no  evidence  of  moral  decay  to  any 
greater  extent  than  those  of  us  who  wear  them.  There  also 
seems  to  be  no  particular  intellectual  energy  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  necktie.  Reinforcing  these  conclusions  is  the 
discovery  that  the  women,  who  have  no  tradition  of  necktie 
wearing,  are  equally  absorbing  all  the  good  things  which 
La  Salle  has  to  offer. 
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Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  with  honorary  degree  recipients  (from  left):  Jean  Boggs,  Edwin  Wolf,  II,  E. 
Digby  Baltzell,  and  Maurice  C.  Clifford. 


Philadelphia  Cultural  and  Educational  Leaders  Honored  at  Convocation 


A  college  president,  a  prominent  social 
historian  and  a  renowned  librarian  were 
among  those  honored  along  with  668 
Dean's  List  students  at  La  Salle's  annual 
Fall  Honors  Convocation  on  October  24,  in 
the  College  Union  Ballroom  on  campus. 

Receiving  honorary  degrees  were 
Maurice  C.  Clifford,  president  of  The  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania;  E.  Digby 
Baltzell,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edwin  Wolf,  II 
curator  and  librarian  of  the  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia. 

In  addition,  Jean  Sutherland  Boggs,  di- 
rector of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
received  the  honorary  doctorate  of  fine  arts 
that  she  was  unable  to  accept  at  the  col- 
lege's May  1981  commencement  because 
of  illness. 

La  Salle's  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  presided  at  the  convocation 
where  531  men  and  women  from  the  Day 
School  and  137  students  from  the  Evening 
Division  were  honored. 

In  his  remarks,  Brother  Ellis  noted  that 
Philadelphia  is  on  the  threshold  of  celebrat- 
ing its  300th  anniversary.  Mentioning  that 
all  four  honorary  degree  recipients  were 
Philadelphians,  "at  least  by  adoption,"  La 
Salle's  president  called  them  "personal  ex- 
amples of  the  richness  that  a  modern  city 
holds  out"  and  praised  them  for  their  "array 
of  talents  that  enrich  our  lives." 
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All  of  them,  added  Brother  Ellis,  "have  in 
common — among  more  obvious  traits  of 
articulate  and  cultured  civility— the  note  of 
urbanity.  A  city  must  find  meaning,  growth 
and  fulfillment  through  such  leadership." 

Dr.  Clifford's  honorary  degree  citation 
praised  him  for  his  wide-ranging  involve- 
ment and  dedicated  service  to  the  com- 
munity. "He  stands  as  a  role  model  for  both 
achievement  and  for  Christian  involve- 
ment," it  continued. 

A  member  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  faculty  since  1955,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford became  that  college's  president  in 
1980.  For  25  years,  he  conducted  a 
flourishing  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
practice  in  Mt.  Airy.  He  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  and  a  life  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists. 

Well  known  for  his  contributions  to  health 
care,  the  arts,  and  education,  Dr.  Clifford  is 
a  recipient  of  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  He  formerly  served  by 
Presidential  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

While  saluting  Dr.  Baltzell,  Brother  Ellis 
said,  "In  both  your  personal  life  and  in  your 


work  you  have  demonstrated  concern  for 
the  intellectual  and  moral  dimensions  of 
human  activity.  In  honoring  you,  we  honor 
also  the  balanced  Christian  humanism  that 
has  marked  your  life  and  work." 

Dr.  Baltzell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Pennyslvania  Sociology  De- 
partment since  1947.  Among  his  books  are 
Philadelphia  Gentlemen:  The  Making  of  a 
National  Upper  Class  and  Puritan  Boston 
and  Quaker  Philadelphia:  Two  Protestant 
Ethics  and  The  Spirit  of  Class  Authority  and 
Leadership. 

Noting  that  the  Library  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia—"one  of  the  great  scholarly  re- 
search libraries  of  the  world"— is  in  the 
midst  of  its  250th  anniversary  celebration, 
Brother  Ellis  praised  Dr.  Wolf  for  making  "a 
distinguished  career  of  guarding  and 
enhancing  this  treasure  of  our  society,  qui- 
etly but  substantially  contributing  to  our 
city's  cultural  leadership." 

Dr.  Wolf,  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in  1961, 
is  president  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Jewish  Culture  and 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  including 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Boggs  was  honored  as  an 
"educator,  scholar,  and  administrator"  and 
for  her  "commitment  to  excellence  in  the 
world  of  art." 
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A  former  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard 
University,  Miss  Boggs  is  one  of  the  few 
women  serving  as  a  director  of  a  leading 
American  museum.  She  was  the  first  wom- 
en to  be  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  from  1966  to  1976.  She  was 
curator  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  from 
1962-64. 

Patricia  Johnson  Clifford,  a  member  of 
the  college's  Board  of  Trustees  sponsored 
her  husband,  Dr.  Clifford,  for  his  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree.  John  S.  Grady, 
director  of  the  college's  Honors  Program 
sponsored  Dr.  Baltzell,  who  received  a 
doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Dr.  Wolf  was  sponsored  for  his  doctorate 
of  humane  letters  by  Georgette  M.  Most, 
the  college's  reference  librarian.  Brother 
President  Emeritus  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.  sponsored  Miss  Boggs. 


George  McGovern  Calls 
Arms  Race  "Devastating" 
in  Speech  at  La  Salle 

Former  South  Dakota  Senator  George 
McGovern  visited  campus  on  Sept.  16  and 
told  a  capacity  audience  in  the  College 
Union  Theatre  that  continuing  the  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  "dev- 
astating" to  our  economy  which  is  already 
shuddering  under  the  impact  of  increased 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

McGovern,  who  lost  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial election  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  came  to 
La  Salle  as  chairman  of  the  Americans  For 
Common  Sense,  a  special  interest  group 
that  calls  itself  a  counterforce  to  the  radical 
right. 

"Just  look  very  carefully  at  what  Japan 
and  Germany  are  doing  industrially,"  said 
McGovern.  "Isn't  it  possible  that  the  arms 
restrictions  we  placed  upon  them  after 
World  War  II  not  only  enabled  them  to 
rebuild,  but  become  strong  industrial  coun- 
tries something  they  had  been  unable  to  do 
when  they  were  so  busy  producing  arms?  I 
think  we're  producing  better  missiles  than 
Japan  and  Germany,  but  they're  producing 
better  products  for  civilian  needs." 

McGovern  explained  that  for  its  first  150 
years,  America's  power  was  not  based  on 
the  size  of  its  armies,  but  rather  on  its 
natural  resources,  ideals,  and  institutions  of 
government.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
however,  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
shaped  by  anti-Communism  more  than 
anything  else. 

"Our  success  is  no  longer  measured  in 
terms  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  added  McGovern.  "Instead,  it 
is  measured  by  the  enlistment  of  allies,  the 
acquisition  of  bases  and  armies.  The  Sovi- 
ets no  doubt  provoked  much  of  those  post- 
war thoughts,  but  now  each  side  is  only 
contributing  to  the  fears  and  insecurities 
which  drive  the  other.  And  40  years  of  war 
and  preparation  for  war  has  not  been  good 
for  the  soul  of  America." 


McGovern  called  for  reshaping  Ameri- 
ca's attitudes  from  fear  and  hatred  of  alien 
powers  to  a  more  positive  direction.  Urging 
an  immediate  cutback  of  military  expen- 
ditures, the  59-year-old  statesman  praised 
President  Reagan  for  deciding  to  "cut  back 
a  little"  on  such  spending.  "It's  just  costly 
and  stupid  for  either  us  or  the  Russians  to 
keep  piling  up  nuclear  overkill  when  we 
already  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  the 
world  several  times  over." 

McGovern  remains  philosophical  about 
his  loss  to  President  Nixon  as  the  Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer  in  1972. 

"That  election  didn't  come  out  the  way 
we  intended,"  he  recalled.  "But  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  from  it.  The  lesson  is  that  I 
would  much  rather  be  here  at  La  Salle 
College  as  a  loser  of  that  election  than 
trade  places  with  the  man  who  won  it." 

Dr.  Caryn  M.  Musil,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  communication  arts,  in- 
troduced McGovern,  describing  him  as  "a 
statesman  who  keeps  our  sights  and  our 
moral  and  political  obligations  as  citizens  of 
a  diverse  global  community." 

"He  has  not  yet  given  up  on  America's 
tradition  of  social  justice,  our  responsibility 
as  international  peace-keeper,  not  war- 
maker,  and  he  refuses  to  peddle  facile 
answers  to  complex  social  and  moral  ques- 
tions," Musil  added. 

McGovern  was  defeated  in  1980  in  his 
bid  for  a  fourth  term  in  Congress. 


President's  Associates 
Adds  Eight  New  Members 

Eight  prominent  business,  educational, 
medical  and  communications  leaders  have 
been  named  to  La  Salle's  President's  As- 
sociates, it  was  announced  by  Brother  Pa- 
trick Ellis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 

Named  to  three  year  terms  on  the  ad- 
visory board  were:  Dr.  William  F.X.  Coffey, 
'49,  vice  president  and  medical  director  of 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Msgr. 
Paul  Curran,  vicar  for  education, 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  Armand  F. 
Gentile,  '65  executive  vice  president  and 
secretary,  Beneficial  Savings  Bank,  and 
Dr.  John  T.  Magee,  '53,  director  of  medi- 
cine at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

Also:  John  P.  Murray,  '67,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Teachers; 
Frank  Noonan,  '55,  senior  vice  president, 
Fidelity  Bank;  Lita  Solis-Cohen,  antiques 
writer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Ronald  J. 
Zeller,  Esq.,  '64,  president  of  Norwegian 
American  Carribean  Cruise  Lines. 

These  appointees  join  a  group  of  32 
prominent  men  and  women  who  work  with 
various  La  Salle  administrators  and  faculty 
to  enhance  curricular  offerings,  to  enrich 
the  cultural  life  of  the  college,  and  to  enable 
the  institution  to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
the  development  of  the  area. 


Former  presidential  candidate  George  McGovern  chats  with  students  on  campus. 
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Joint  MBA  Program  Begins 
With  Optometry  College 

La  Salle  College  and  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Optometry  began  a  unique 
OD/MBA  Program  in  September  whereby 
students  pursuing  a  doctor  of  optometry 
degree  at  PCO  will  be  able  to  study  con- 
currently for  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  at  La  Salle's  20th  st.  and 
Olney  ave.  campus. 

La  Salle  and  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry,  a  graduate  college  located  at 
1200  W.  Godfrey  ave.,  thus  become  the 
first  institutions  in  the  nation  to  offer  a  joint 
OD/MBA  Program. 

La  Salle  officials  also  announced  that  a 
new  specialization,  "Health  Care  Services," 
was  added  to  its  MBA  curriculum  in  Sep- 
tember for  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Optometry  which  is  located  only 
a  few  minutes  away  from  La  Salle's  cam- 
pus. 

A  specialization  in  "Health  Care  Adminis- 
tration" is  now  offered  as  part  of  La  Salle's 
MBA  program  and  this  option  will  also  be 
available  to  PCO  students. 

The  program  is  designed  to  enable  the 
PCO  students  to  supplement  their  techni- 
cal and  patient  care  expertise  in  the  pro- 
fession of  optometry  with  practice  man- 
agement and  administrative  capabilities.  If 
they  specialize  in  Health  Care  Services,  for 
example,  they  will  choose  electives  in  ac- 
counting, finance,  management,  and  mar- 
keting. 

A  total  of  19  courses  is  required  to 
receive  the  MBA  degree  at  La  Salle.  Stu- 
dents at  PCO  will  receive  nine  hours  (3 
courses)  of  transfer  credit  from  La  Salle. 
Students  who  complete  both  programs  at 
the  same  time  will  be  awarded  OD  and 
MBA  degrees  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Optometry  graduation. 

Some  950  men  and  women  are  enrolled 
in  La  Salle's  MBA  Program.  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Optometry  has  587  men  and 
women. 


La  Salle's  new  $2.5  million  College  Union  Annex  was  dedicated  during  the  Open  House  on  Nov.  8 
with  Brother  President  Patrick  Ellis  and  U.S.  Congressman  Charles  Dougherty  participating  in  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremonies. 


La  Salle's  Bill  Wilkinson  celebrates  100th 
career  coaching  victory  with  Explorer 
soccer  players,  including  son,  Bill,  Jr. 
(right),  after  2-0  win  at  Villanova  on  No  - 
vember  4,  Wilkinson,  who  now  has  101 
victories  as  a  coach,  guided  La  Salle  to 
a  10-3-2  record  this  year  including  a 
big  2-1  upset  over  Philadelphia  Textile, 
one  of  the  top  teams  in  the  nation. 


Special  Cultural,  Historical,  Educational  tour 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  SUMMER  1982 
SUPER  DELUXE  TRIP  VIA  SWISSAIR  . 
DIRECT  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  . 
BREAKFAST  &  DINNER  DAILY  .  .  . 

DETAILS  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
Call  (215)  951-1580  or  write  to 
La  Salle  College  Special  Activities 
20th  &  Olney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 


$1219.00 

complete 


LaSalle,  Winter  1981-82 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES 


'38 


A  symposium  in  honor  of  the  retirement  of  A. 
William  Salomone,  Wilson  Professor  of  Eu- 
ropean History,  was  held  on  October  24,  1981 
and  given  by  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Rochester. 


'49 


Carmen  F.  Guarino,  president  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation,  spoke  before 
the  54th  annual  conference  of  the  federation 
in  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall.  Mr.  Guarino  predicted 
vast  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  nation's 
water  pollution  control. 


'50 


Rev.  Ellwood  E.  Kieser,  C.S.P.,  executive 
producer  of  Paulist  Productions  and  the  TV 
series.  Insight,  recently  received  a  Personal 
Achievement  Gabriel  Award  in  recognition  of 
his  21  years  of  "affirming  the  dignity  of  many 
by  motivating  and  inspiring  the  finest  of  talent 
to  express  values  through  the  medium  of 
television."  Gabriel  Awards  competition  is 
conducted  by  Unda-USA,  the  national  as- 
sociation of  Catholic  broadcasters  and  allied 
communicators. 

Edward  G.  Stemmler,  M.D.,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine, is  the  first  to  be  named  a  Robert  G. 
Dunlop  Professor  at  the  University.  The  pro- 
fessorship was  made  possible  by  a  gift  from 
the  Pew  Memorial  Trust. 


'55 


Joseph  H.  Rodriquiz, 
Esq. 


Joseph  H.  Rodriguiz,  Esq.,  received  the  Trial 
Bar  Award  and  was  honored  by  the  Trial 
Attorneys  of  New  Jersey  on  October  2  for  his 
"distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  justice," 
at  the  award  ceremony. 


'58 


James  W.  Olp 


The  First  Suburban  Philadelpia  Antiquarian 
Book  Fair,  coordinated  by  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Cauley,  was  held  in  Willow  Grove.  Pa.  this 
past  September.  James  J.  McDonald,  Alum- 
ni Director  of  La  Salle  College,  was  re-elected 
to  his  third  term  as  Commissioner  of  Abington 


Township,  Ward  Eight.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  Fairless  Works  has  named 
James  W.  Olp  as  quality  management  pro- 
gram coordinator. 

:62 

John  F.  Carabello,  D.M.D.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  clinical  assistant  professor  at  the 
College  of  Allied  Health  Services  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hospital.  Dr.  Carabello  has  also 
been  elected  president  of  Men  of  La  Salle — 
the  Father's  Club  of  La  Salle  College  High 
School. 

^63 

George  J.  Walters  has  been  promoted  to 
manager.  New  Business  Development  with 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  in 
Durham,  N.C.  He  previously  served  as  man- 
ager of  vending,  Military  and  Institution  Sales 
Planning  and  Development. 

164 

Brother  Phillip  R.  DePorter,  F.S.C.,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Bishop  Walsh  High 
School  in  Cumberland,  Md. 


'65 


Dr.  Thomas  Devlin,  of  Convent  Station,  N.J. 
became  an  associate  professor  of  math  and 
computer  science  at  Montclair  State  College. 


'66 


Pro  Libra  Associates,  Inc.  of  South  Orange, 
N.J.  announced  that  they  have  appointed 
Richard  Bater  as  Projects  Director  of  South 


Jersey.  Jerry  Bennett  has  been  selected  by 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
gram for  Senior  Executive  Fellows.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  executive  officer.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

MARRIAGE:  David  F.  Kowalski  to  Janet 
Peyton  Sanford. 

^67 

Joseph  L.  DeStefano  has  joined  the  Altoona 
Hospital  Medical  Staff  and  will  be  working  as 
an  emergency  room  physician. 

;68 

The  law  firm  of  Nelson  &  Westberg,  Chart- 
ered, of  Boise,  Idaho,  announced  the  associa- 
tion of  Thomas  J.  McCabe,  Esq.  Codman  & 
Shurtleff,  Inc.,  has  promoted  Robert  Moran 
from  director  to  vice  president  of  personnel. 
Gregory  Sciolla  competed  in  the  Penn  Mutual 
National  Masters  Rowing  Championship  Re- 
gatta on  September  19  and  20.  Joseph  E. 
Scogna,  M.D.,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Paul  M. 
Lin,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Holy  Redeemer 
Hospital,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.  Dr.  Scogna  is 
a  neurosurgeon. 

'69 . 

John  M.  Falker,  M.D.  has  joined  the  Radio- 
logy Department  of  Holy  Redeemer  Hospital, 
Huntington  Valley,  Pa.  Dr.  Dennis  McGrath 
has  been  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Philadelphia  Community  College. 
BIRTH:  to  Dennis  M.  Penglase,  Sr.  and  his 
wife  Catherine,  a  son,  Luke  Joshua. 


Philadelphia  police  officer  William  Sample  (right),  and  his  wife,  Helene,  receive  the  Signum  Fidei  Medal, 
the  highest  award  of  the  college's  alumni  Association,  at  the  annual  awards  dinner,  Nov.  20,  on  campus. 
Making  the  presentation  is  John  J.  Fallon,  '67,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  as  Brother  President 
Patrick  Ellis  watches.  The  Samples  were  honored  for  their  work  with  the  Sunshine  Foundation,  an 
organization  they  founded  in  1976  to  make  the  dreams  of  terminally  and  chronically-ill  children  come 
true.  The  foundation  now  has  60  volunteers  working  in  four  chapters  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Signum  Fidei  Medal  derives  its  name  from  the  motto  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools— "Sign 
of  Faith." 
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70 


Eugene  G.  Thomas  received  the  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences'  1981  student 
tape-production  award  for  his  TV  adaptation 
of  the  Temple  University  theater  department's 
1979  stage  production  of  Moliere's  The 
Learned  Ladies. 


71 


Joseph  F.  Majdan,  M.D.  has  been  appointed 
attending  physician  with  the  Division  of 
Cardiology  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital  and  has  also  been  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  Medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. 


72 


Brother  John 
McDonnell,  F.S.C. 


Margaret  Connors,  Esq.  has  passed  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Exam  and  is  presently  work- 
ing with  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Holy  Redeemer  Hospital,  Huntington  Valley, 
Pa.,  announced  the  addition  of  William  J. 
Daly,  M.D.  to  its  Medical  Staff.  Brother  John 


McDonnell,  F.S.C,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant principal  for  academic  affairs  at 
Calvert  Hall  College  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

73 

Mark  J.  Rappaport  has  been  named  assistant 
administrator  at  Montgomery  Hospital,  Pa. 
Libero  Scinicariellc.  has  been  promoted  to 
operations  supervisor  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  BIRTH:  to 
Marilyn  A.  Beckwith  and  her  husband,  Terry 
Lee,  a  son,  Matthew  James  Grant. 

74 

MARRIAGE:  Michael  Casey  to  Marilyn  Delo- 
paine.  BIRTHS:  to  Kathleen  McCullough 
Dyer  and  her  husband,  twin  daughters,  Sheila 
Maria  and  Maggie  Anne;  to  Kathleen  Martin 
and  her  husband  Bruce  Beans,  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Marie. 


79 

Ensign  Carl  B.  Shanholts  has  completed  the 
six-week  Officer  Indoctrination  School  at  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Center,  New 
Port,  Rl. 


76 


75 


BIRTH:  to  Brian  Marston  and  his  wife  Diane 
Baraniecki  Marston,  78,  a  daughter,  Kristin 
Lauren. 


Yolanda  Maria  Brown  has  been  named  assis- 
tant director  of  personnel  at  the  Princeton 
Medical  Center.  Kathryn  L.  Hoffman  has  re- 
cently been  elected  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Cytology.  MARRIAGES:  Yolanda 
Maria  Brown  to  M.  Matthew  Lahaza;  Anthony 
R.  Pileggi  to  Debbie  Lynn  Webster. 


77 


Barry  Brodzinski  has  been  named  the  head 
basketball  coach  at  Roman  Catholic  High 
School  in  Philadelphia. 


78 


MARRIAGE:  Lawrence  White  to  Barbara  J. 
Moser,  79.  BIRTH:  to  Diane  Baraniecki 
Marston  and   her  husband   Brian  Marston, 

75,  a  daughter,  Kristin  Lauren. 


79 


MARRIAGE:  Barbara  J.  Moser  to  Lawrence 
White,  78.  BIRTH:  to  Kathleen  Kurtz  McGov- 

ern  and  her  husband.  Richard,  a  son,  Richard 
Eric. 


'80 


MARRIAGE:  Walter  Baker,  Jr.  to  Joan  Mary 
Bove,  '81. 


'81 


MARRIAGE:    Joan    Mary    Bove,    to   Walter 
Baker,  Jr.,  '80. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


'54 


Michael  J.  Reeves 


Michael  J.  Reeves  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant director  in  the  group  department  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies  in  Hartford, 
Ct. 


'55 


John  J.  Bergin,  Jr.  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  the  Sales  Department  for  tuesday 
industries.  Inc. 


'56 


John  S.  Harkins  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
Hershey  Foods  Corporation.  Alfred  F.  Terry 

marked  his  35th  year  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  on  September  3rd. 


'59 


James  P.  Hughes  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Expediting  Man- 
agement Association  at  the  group's  interna- 
tional conference  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a 
supervisor  with  Burns  and  Roe,  a  Woodbury, 
NY  engineering  and  construction  firm. 


'62 


Joseph  Kalada,  C.P.A.,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Kiwanis  Club's  October 
luncheon.  His  topic  was  "The  New  Tax  Act." 


'63 


Daniel  G.  Gill,  Jr.  is  the  Mutli-National  Prod- 
uct planning  manager  for  the  Polaroid  Corpo- 
ration in  Cambridge,  Ma.  Francis  B.  Stull  has 
been  appointed  controller — finance  for  Heinz 
U.S.A.,  a  division  of  H.J.  Heinz  Company. 

'66 

Brian  J.  Smith  has  been  appointed  partner  in 
charge  of  the  tax  dividion  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  certified  Public  Accounting  firm  of 


Arthur  Andersen  Co.  He  has  been  a  tax  part- 
ner there  since  1975. 


Brian  J.  Smith 


70 


Michael  J.  Wilkin,  regional  personnel  officer, 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Bala- 
Cynwyd  has  been  designated  a  certified  em- 
ployee benefit  specialist  by  the  International 
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Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit  Plans  and 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

71 

BIRTH:  to  Harry  J.  Metzinger  and  his  wife, 
Dottie.  a  son,  Harry  Joseph  IV. 

72 

Thaddeus  J.  Skarbek,  Jr.  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  vice  president  of  finance  for  Dis- 
count Plywood,  Inc.  in  Bristol,  Pa. 


74 


Michael  Kerper  is  presently  at  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary  studying  for  the  priesthood 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington.  MAR- 
RIAGE: John  C.  Foresta  to  Marie  T.  Maida. 


76 


John  J.  Connors,  Esq.,  has  passed  the  Indi- 
ana Bar  Exam  and  also  became  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant.  He  is  a  tax  attorney  with 
Price  Waterhouse  in  their  South  Bend,  In. 
office.  Eugene  L.  Scotti  has  joined  Yaffe  & 
Offutt  Associates,  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  Md.  as  a 
consultant  in  the  compensation  consulting 
department. 


77 


Kenneth  F.  Krech  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  systems  analyst/project  leader,  at  Cor- 
ning Medical  &  Scientific.  Meafield,  Ma. 


78 


Joseph  J.  Connors,  of  Arthur  Young  Com- 
pany, has  passed  the  state  examination  quali- 
fying him  as  a  certified  public  accountant. 
Diane  M.  Fennel  is  employed  as  a  loan  officer 
with  the  Wyoming  National  Bank  of  Casper, 
Wy.  Thomas  J.  Keane  has  been  appointed 
controller  for  the  Fox  Chase  Cancer  Center  in 
Fox  Chase,  Pa.  Robert  G.  Pisker  is  an  Internal 
Revenue  agent  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and   is  presently  stationed   in  Casper, 


Thomas  J.  Keane 


Wy.  MARRIAGE:  both  78  Business  grads 
Diane  M.  Fennel  to  Robert  G.  Pisker. 

'80 

Francesco  Franco  has  joined  the  audit  staff 
of  Arthur  Young  &  Company,  international 
accounting  and  consulting  firm.  MARRIAGE: 
both  '80  Business  grads  Joyce  Lindinger  to 
Kurt  Kanaskie. 

181 . 

Marine  2nd  Lt.  Michael  F.  Marcoe  was  re- 
cently commissioned  after  graduating  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  at  Quantico,  VA. 


MBA  PROGRAM 


79 


MARRIAGE:  John  Battista  to  Nancy  Ruth 
Lehmann. 


80 


Nancy  R.K.  Ritvalsky,  formerly  a  corpo- 
rate financial  analyst  with  Alco  Standard 
Corporation,  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant to  the  president  with  the  same  corpo- 
ration. 


Necrology 
'11 

Hubert  J.  Cever 

'18 

George  J.  Schneider,  Sr. 

'27 


Brother  Louis  Fernandez,  F.S.C. 

'29 

Edmond  R.  Crane 

'40 

Joseph  P.  Costine 

'41 

John  A.  Brnich 

'51 

Richard  S.  Cullen 

'53 

Norman  Grekin 

'69 

Douglas  J.  Miller 

73 

John  C.  Mooney 


Sidney  J.  MacLeod,  Jr.  (left),  assistant  professor 
of  English  and  communication  arts,  and  Kathleen 
E.  Schrader,  the  college's  director  of  student  life, 
were  inducted  into  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Honor  Soci 
ety  by  John  A.  Clement,  Jr.,  Esq.,  '39,  at   the  a 
wards  dinner  on  Nov.  20.  They  joined  85  men  and 
women  who      were  inducted  into  the  society  in 
recognition  of  their  excellence  in  academics  and 
extra-curricular  activities 
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